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EDITORIAL - - - 


EXPERIMENTS WITH TRANCE PHENOMENA.* 


Since reading the contributions of Mr. Hamlin Garland 
and the request of Everybody's to report authentic experi- 
ments with the Shadow World, I have decided to submit the 
following account without attempting, in my present state of 
knowledge, to pass judgment or to explain my experiences. 
[am not biased in favor of any particular philosophy of life 


* The present paper is by a physician and surgeon in one-of the large cities 
of this country. His name, if mentioned, would at once command respect in 
his profession, and as the experiments here summarized were conducted in 
conjunction with another physician of high standing, whatever reluctance we 
may have to take them at their superficial value, they will have the interest of 
having been reported by sceptical men who had no other motive than scientific 
observation to satisfy. We hope to give a much more full and detailed account 
of the case in the Proceedings, where its nature and importance may be dis- 
cussed at length. Hence the present preliminary account may be understood 
to give only a superficial view of it. It will at least suffice to show what often 
goes on in private circles and passes for the supernatural without the right of 
the outsider to question it on the usual grounds of objection. We cannot easily 
suppose that private people are trying to deceive themselves and tho there has 
been latterly a desire to exploit the case in the usual way, it did not begin with 
that in view. It had a purely private interest to satisfy and then the two 
physicians were called in to solve a mystery for those concerned. The out- 
come was not entirely in accord with the expectations, but it did show some 
very important phenomena that may widen our interest in cases of the kind 
without demanding of us all the belief that would appear on the surface. That 
is the spirit of the writer’s story. 

[ must emphasize the fact that a later article will be published in the 
Journal which will show that later developments of the case exhibited interest- 
ing unconscious trance deception, with a possible margin of supernormal phe- 


nomena. Names have been changed and places omitted in order to conceal 
identity.—Editor. 
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and I believe in the scientific attainment of truth. For seven- 
teen years I have followed the work of professional mediums 
and in all this time, with a single minor exception, I never 
saw or experienced anything of a phenomenal character that 
could not be traced directly to the fraudulent operations of 
the medium, or of his confederates. I know also that among 
the professional class of mediums there is an absence of be- 
lief in the genuineness of physical manifestations. 

In the study of the case that figures in this account there 
is nothing about it that savors of the “ professional” and 
there are a great many things that seem to me inexplainable 
with our usual methods of reasoning. 

The principal is Anna Burton, a psychic nineteen years 
old, born at Rochester, New York, of French parents. She 
is the youngest of six sisters. Four are known to be dead; 
two having died from tuberculosis, one from some form of in- 
flammation of the brain, and the fourth, from spinal menin- 
gitis. ‘The mother died when Anna was seven years old. At 
twelve, the child came with her father to ————, and being 
without a home she was placed, temporarily, with Mr. and 
Mrs. H. P. Galton, whose wide sympathy and kindness se- 
cured for her all the advantages of a membership in the fam- 
ily. She stayed with them one year and I now have the 
statement of Mr. Galton, whose veracity I know and trust 
(Mrs. Galton at this writing being dead), that while at his 
home, on going to awaken her in the morning, raps, distinct 
and clear, were heard about her bed while the child lay asleep. 
Mrs. Galton also heard them and interpreted this as having 
psychic significance. After leaving the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Galton the child lived at two or three places covering a period 
of one year, but returned to the Galton home, where Mrs. 
Galton continued a motherly interest in her welfare. At this 
time Mrs. Galton’s sister, Mrs. Murray C. Milton, who will 
be represented as playing an important part in this account, 
became interested in the child and agreed to take her and 
provide a home for her. 

Mr. Milton and Mr. Galton fill important positions with 
the —————,, Piano Dealers, of our city, having remained 
with this firm for twenty-eight and nineteen years, respect- 
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ively. Mrs. Milton and Mrs. Galton are two of a group of 
four sisters, daughters of a noted psychic, Mrs. Mary A. 
Waterman, deceased. Mrs. Waterman for many years prac- 
ticed, wrote and kept alive an interest in the art of meta- 
physical healing. She was known and very highly regarded 
by many of the best known people of our city. It was 
through the untiring efforts of Mrs. Milton that Miss Burton 
developed her natural gifts as a psychic. Not gifted herself 
beyond receiving, as she says, “ mental impressions,’ Mrs. 
Milton possessed a sincere and unswerving belief in the pow- 
ers of mediumship. For three years this simple belief, in- 
doctrinated by her mother, inspired the two to sit for “ devel- 
opment ” which, according to their own story, consisted in 
retiring to a quiet room and there, in an attitude of expect- 
ancy, wait and watch for manifestations, to be at times, 
through utter failure, disappointed and discouraged, and 
again, after renewed effort, rewarded by a slight show of re- 
suits. When it is remembered that Anna at the beginning 
of their work was a child passing into womanhood, when the 
nervous system is unsettled and restless, some estimate may 
be conjectured of the amount of effort and colossal patience 
displayed by Mrs. Milton in her desire to extend the field of 
psychic research. I know Mrs. Milton very well. I know 
her sisters. I have attended them when they were sick. I 
have been present at the birth of their children. I knew 
when Anna, as a little girl, came to make her home with Mrs. 
Galton. I know their minds. I know of their simple faith 
in spiritism. I know of their honesty and I know that not 
one of this group of interested workers would consciously 
contribute to the perpetration of anything fraudulent. 

The history of the “ psychic development ” of Miss Bur- 
ton, as I have collected it by talking with the participants and 
others, is, I believe, of special interest, not because it carries 
weight against fraud, but for the reason that if future inves- 
tigations substantiate the supernormal, it may help others to 
a similar development and further our knowledge along these 
lines. 

In the beginning, we should recall the statement of Mr. 
Galton of Anna, that during her stay at his home, while a 
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child and asleep, raps could be heard on her bed. ‘These raps 
were studied and interpreted by them as something of psy- 
chic import. We have, in this instance, a statement which, if 
supported by future investigations, is evidence that certain 
individuals possess peculiar physical bodies that make it pos- 
sible for beings, living in a world of shadow, to communicate 
with us and to physically greet us on our own plane of exist- 
ence. I understand that to most of us the world of shadow is 
a matter of conjecture. Jam not interested in proving its ex- 
istence; I am interested in getting at the facts, if the facts 
are obtainable. These raps appeared at a time when the 
child could have no interest in things psychical. They ap- 
peared, also, when she was asleep and independent of her 
waking intelligence. When the raps or signals were ad- 
dressed it was found that the sounds responded to questions, 
and that back of them was a guiding mind. 

When Mrs. Milton commenced systematic sitting with 
Anna for “development ” it was with a view to interrogate 
the guiding intelligence that produced the raps. For a long 
time the raps were the only physical phenomena that seemed 
possible to secure. During their first efforts they attended 
séances, which, I have reason to believe, were counterfeit; 
but they honestly think that much of what they saw and 
heard was genuine and possibly this inspired them to con- 
tinue their sittings. It did this; it caused them to provide 
themselves with all the paraphernalia of the professional me- 
diums. ‘They secured a trumpet, two bells, a pair of bones, 
a tambourine, and to this was added a Victor phonograph, 
and later thirty-eight feet of rope having a diameter of about 
three-eighths of an inch. 

The first sittings were in a subdued lighted room. The 
raps continued and other physical phenomena occurred, such 
as moving the tambourine, rolling the trumpet, ringing the 
bells and tipping the table. The tambourine was lifted on 
one occasion from the floor to the top of the table. The in- 
struments were, at this time, placed on the floor under the 
table. The table used was a large oak extension, weighing 
something over one hundred pounds. When fully extended 
it measures eleven feet. Through signals and automatic 
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writing instructions were given to shut out all light and to 
keep the Victor phonograph running to supply music, as this 
would help the development of phenomena. ‘The instruc- 
tions were followed with surprising results. 

Up till this time the “ control” purported to be an Indian 
intelligence. Let me explain that by “control” is meant the 
leading intelligences from the Shadow World who presides 
over the séance and directs the medium. When the change 
was made from the lighted to the darkened room the “ con- 
trol” changed. The new intelligence represented itself to 
be Dan Rulland, an American soldier of the Cuban War. 
From this time on the manifestations increased in magnitude 
and in importance. The ex-Indian “ Control” remains with 
the band of “Intelligences” that make themselves known 
at the séances. During the meetings he frequently disputes 
the authority of the present “ Control” who is called, to be 
brief, “ Dan.” His visits are announced by powerful knocks 
and slaps. 

The changed conditions were followed by the appearance 
of supernumerary hands, first under the table and near the 
floor. ‘The hands would touch, pat and squeeze the feet and 
ankles of the sitters. Soon they appeared upon the top of 
the table and would visit upon request, or without invitation, 
the various members of the group gathered around the table. 
This physical manifestation occurred for the first time a little 
over one year ago. It has developed until now it excites 
little surprise among those who attend the meetings. It is 
among the first phenomena at the beginning of a séance. 
The hands are different; some warm and dry, some warm 
and moist, some cold, and as to shape they could be described 
by the terms slender, broad, short, hard, soft and pudgy. 

About the time the supernumerary hands appeared Miss 
Burton found that she was struggling against surrendering 
herself to a new mental phase called the “trance.” After 
sitting through the evening in the séance room toward the 
end of the “sitting” she would be, after a few muscular 
twitches, transformed into a passive physiological mechanism 
with a loss of her ordinary waking intelligence. In this state 
the psychic appears to act as an automaton for executing the 
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will of extraneous intelligences. Normal sensation seems to 
be abolished; she neither hears, sees, nor feels, but gives evi- 
dence of responding to an intelligence not her own. In this 
condition she shows by movements and moans that she is 
extremely sensitive to white light. This is not, it is believed, 
a retinal effect, because the eyes remain closed all the time. 
Another peculiarity is that she becomes hypersensitive to 
something which seems to be radiations from other persons. 
It does not appear to be the sense of touch that is stimulated 
but a physical antagonism which she repels. 

The “trance” state seems a requisite to the production 
of physical phenomena that are new. In all test experiments 
in physical manifestations the psychic is entranced, and you 
are impressed by moans and disquieting muscular twitches 
preceding the test demonstration that a great effort is about 
to be made. ‘This restlessness, however, is always dispelled 
before the phenomena are produced. ‘The supernumerary 
hands appear and one can hear and feel the hands working 
over the psychic’s body, stroking her and making passes 
which have the desired effect in restoring the necessary tran- 
quility. Inthe “trance” state the pulse is very variable; the 
breathing is at times quiet and again jerky and very super- 
ficial. The skin does not respond to pricks, and the super- 
ficial reflexes seem to be lost. 

After the “trance” state was inaugurated new phenom- 
ena appeared in rapid succession. he tambourine was 
taken from the table and carried about the heads of the 
“sitters” by an intelligence that could play upon it most 
skilfully. The hand of the intelligence that plays the tam- 
bourine is very slender, the fingers are small and long and 
are used very deftly in thrumming on your hand, or on the 
table, in perfect time with the music. This intelligence rep- 
resents itself to be a Spanish dancing girl whose first name 
was Lenore. The development of the tambourine phenom- 
enon was followed quickly by skilful bell playing. The two 
bells were seized and carried around the eleven foot exten- 
sion table, patting with them the heads and hands of the 
members of the “ Circle,” and keeping perfect time with the 
music of the Victor. The bell ringing is quite as deftly exe- 
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cuted as the tambourine movements. The hands that carry 
the bells are slender but a size larger than those of Lenore 
and are characterized by their dryness. The intelligence that 
handles the bells introduces herself as Mrs. Galton, the de- 
ceased sister of Mrs. Milton, who was instrumental in secur- 
ing a home for Anna, the psychic. Mrs. Galton, it will be 
remembered, was well known to the writer of this article. 
She passed out of this life with a severe form of pancreatic 
diabetes and this may suggest, without desiring to emphasize 
it, the reason for making herself known by the dryness of her - 
hands. ‘Trumpet singing and whistling followed in rapid 
succession but efforts in this direction were very feeble at 
first, only a few notes being whistled, or sung, when the 
trumpet would suddenly fall to the table or to the floor. Re- 
peated trials over a considerable period has perfected these 
phenomena until they have become extraordinary and one 
can sit now through a séance and hear artists whistle that 
would do credit to our best stage management. 

The singing is not equal in relative quality to the whist- 
ling, but there are voices that are pleasing to hear and one 
voice in particular that affords, through her rendition of “ By 
the Watermelon Vine,” a great deal of enjoyment and amuse- 
ment. It is a deep contralto and the enunciation is clear and 
under perfect control. Her singing fills the room with its 
resonance. ‘The intelligence in this case represents herself 
as a girl friend of the psychic whose first name was Oma. I 
am told that in life this friend had a contralto voice and sang 
a great deal. 

The individual character of each voice that sings or whis- 
tles is very striking. For instance, there is a whistling intel- 
ligence giving his name as Signior Pietra Domuria, a Span- 
iard, who executes his runs and cadenzas with all the fire and 
the temperament of the Don. This singing and whistling is 
the more remarkable when it is remembered that Miss Bur- 
ton is not known by any one to ever sing or whistle. She 
has, according to Mrs. Milton’s statement, never evinced any 
interest in things musical except liking to hear music. 

Trumpet and independent speaking have developed along 
with the singing and now the trumpet and independent 
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speech are freely used in giving directions in the séance room. 
The articulation is rarely more than loud whispers. Vocal 
speech has been heard. Independent speaking occurs very 
often. ‘The source of the spoken words appears at times to 
come from above or immediately in front of the “ sitter” 
within, we will say, six inches of his face. 

Eight months ago the phenomena had so far developed 
that it was thought best to begin some move to secure test 
conditions. Mrs. Milton put on the séance table thirty-eight 
feet of ordinary domestic rope, such as is used for clothesline. 
To the surprise of every one immediate use was made of this 
by the control in tying the psychic. The entire thirty-eight 
feet of rope was used at the first demonstration but Mrs. Mil- 
ton placed upon the table a large pair of scissors and with 
them, I am told, “ Dan,” the “control,” cut the rope into 
two equal parts. Now the work of tying the psychic pro- 
ceeds with one piece, unless an exceptional test is to be given 
and in this case both pieces of rope are used. By sitting 
near, the supernumerary hands can be heard and felt busily 
arranging the rope around the body, feet and hands of the 
psychic. After the tying is accomplished, “ Dan” calls for 
a light and the members of the “ circle,” each for himself, is 
granted an opportunity to inspect the arrangement and the 
knots of the rope. No one method is followed but “ Dan” 
displays an originality that would satisfy the most critical. 
He is not partial to his own tying but often accedes to the 
wishes of those of little faith and permits anyone to arrange 
the rope to suit himself. 

It matters not who ties the psychic, “ Dan” is ready, al- 
ways to satisfy the most sceptical that the phenomena pro- 
ceed quite as well when the psychic is tied as when she is 
free. This tying of the psychic is almost always resorted to 
by “Dan” during the séance to carry conviction to the 
doubting Thomases. Another and further test “ Dan,” the 
“control,” contrived and that was, after the psychic was se- 
curely and satisfactorily bound, to call for a large handker- 
chief, remove it from the pocket of someone in the “ circle ” 
and bind it very tightly over her mouth with the knot at the 
back part of her head. He then calls for further inspection 
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and after the light is turned on and off the séance room is 
once more enlivened with song and whistling. During these 
demonstrations the supernumerary hands are busy proving 
to you that the psychic is not directly responsible for the 
phenomena by taking the hands of those near by and placing 
them on her mouth and hands. 

“ Dan,” it must be admitted, evinces no desire to thwart 
a test; he seems to delight in showing the sceptical their 
error. 

An interesting bit of play is often interspersed to quicken 
the interest of the members of the “circle.” The supernu- 
merary hands pass around to the different members and 
gather up rings, combs, pocket handkerchiefs, etc., and ex- 
change them, putting them on different people and after- 
wards returning them to their owners. One thing that ex- 
cites surprise is that the Intelligences never fail to return the 
right article. All this is accomplished in the dark with un- 
erring accuracy. In replacing rings, the supernumerary 
hands carry out the operation without the ordinary groping 
for the hand of the sitter. Often the ring will be slipped on 
the finger without a miss, or slip, in the operation. At times 
“ Dan” takes delight in hiding the rings of the “ sitters’ and 
calling for a search. After the light has been turned on and 
everyone has tried in vain to find the hidden article, the 
“ sitters” take their places around the table and the instant 
the light is turned off, “ Dan,” in a taunting manner, taps on 
the chandelier above the table with the lost article. Time 
after time this experiment has been performed and the mys- 
tery about it is, what does “ Dan” do with the hidden ob- 
jects? Frequently he keeps them for several days, when 
plenty of time has been given to very carefully search the 
entire house. Never has anybody succeeded in finding out 
how “Dan” performs the trick, but he never fails and he 
always returns the hidden objects to the proper person. 

One of “ Dan’s”’ specialties is to operate the phonograph 
without the assistance of anybody. He goes to the music 
case upon which the phonograph rests, opens the door, 
makes his own selection, removes the old record and puts on 
anew one, changes the needle, replaces the arm of the instru- 
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ment and starts it, cranks it and stops it. As a diversion he 
will often load the “ sitters’’ with records taken from the 
music case and one of the amusing features of this part of 
the entertainment is to take the records from one person to 
another sitting at the most distant parts of the table. This 
he does with lightning-like rapidity. Needles taken from the 
needle box of the phonograph are also passed around and it 
is not an unfrequent occurrence for the supernumerary hands 
to arouse a “ sleepy-head” by a mild prick with the point 
and sometimes the experiment is made upon the psychic to 
show that in the trance state she is entirely insensitive to 
pain. Occasionally the needle is run under her skin and left 
there for inspection. 

Another feat which “ Dan” exhibits that excites surprise 
is his display of strength. He has, in an unknown way, lifted 
and slid along the floor a six hundred pound upright piano 
without more explainable assistance by those on our side of 
life than the mere contact of the fingers of the psychic and 
of the witnesses. His usual arrangement for this experiment 
is to wait until near the end of the evening in the séance 
room, and then, personally, visit each member of the “circle,” 
and with the supernumerary hands, take the hands of the 
“sitters” and place them near the edge of the table. The 
psychic is visited in the same way and when the preparations 
are completed, with everybody seated, the large oak table, 
weighing over one hundred pounds, is lifted off all four legs 
and frequently, to the time of the music of the phonograph, 
the table floats as though on an elastic body. It does not 
matter if the table is fully extended or where the psychic is 
seated. It is quite as easily lifted extended as when it is 
more compact. 

At the conclusion of the table lifting, the good night 
greeting is given through the trumpet and each person is 
visited by a delicate hand which takes hold of the fingers of 
the “ sitter” and lifts his hand high in mid air and upon the 
upper side or dorsal surface is implanted a kiss, leaving the 
tactile impress of the lips and features of the face that happen 
to come in contact with the hand. Often this demonstration 
is repeated several times to satisfy the curious minded of the 
singularity of the phenomena. 
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PART II. 


At this point in our chronicling I wish, in the phraseology 
of the legal fraternity, to submit a brief of the case with all 
the evidence for or against genuine physical manifestations 
of a supernormal character. The reader may then judge for 
himself whether the evidence is sufficient to constitute proof. 

Part I sets forth the scope of this examination and the first 
thing naturally to claim our attention here would be the repu- 
tation and personal characteristics of the individuals con- 
cerned in the production of the manifestations. Something 
has been said upon this subject in a general way, which will 
be amplified here in order that we may be fully prepared to 
judge the forthcoming evidence. 

Mrs. Milton, whom I have represented as being respon- 
sible for Anna’s psychic “ development,” is an affectionate 
mother, proud of a son who is at this time State Editor of a 
leading paper in one of the Middle States. Through her 
kindness of heart, she became the foster mother of Anna 
and at the death of her sister, Mrs. Galton, took the latter’s 
three little children into her fold. She naturally recoils from 
being classed with “ professionals’ and charlatans, but her 
enthusiasm and faith in the new experiences impress one with 
her sincerity and the strength of her convictions. After re- 
citing a short history of their work, she said to the writer 
with emphasis, ‘“ We have gone as far as we can go with our 
experiments. We are unable to explain the phenomena and 
we would like you to help us.” This request was made with 
earnestness and my acquaintance with Mrs. Milton and her 
willingness: to engage in a searching examination interested 
me in the case. 

Anna, the psychic, is modest, single-minded and girlish, 
with a touch of shyness in her make-up. She does not un- 
fold readily to strangers and her mental state changes quickly 
from depression to one of gaiety. She is sensitive to loss of 
esteem, and, being opposed, is subject to fits of emotion. 
There is nothing about her actions to indicate that she is 
conscious of, or appreciates, her gifts. 
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After being told of the wonderful manifestations, I was 
invited to attend a séance and while I believed that in some 
way Mrs. Milton was being deceived and misled, I consented 
to go. I had no thought of being interested beyond watch- 
ing how the deception was accomplished. When I arrived, 
Mrs. Milton, Mr. Milton and Mr. Galton greeted me, and as I 
had not been in their home for more than a year, Mrs. Milton 
assured me that they had not been sick enough to need a 
physician and when the children had been indisposed she de- 
pended upon her spirit helpers. This last utterance gave her 
a chance to talk upon the subject nearest her heart and I soon 
found that I was talking to a person who was seriously in 
earnest. I interrogated Mr. Milton and Mr. Galton and 
learned that Mrs. Milton was being corroborated and that 
these two sane, hard-headed men, whose veracity I had never 
had occasion to question, were also believers in the genuine- 
ness of the phenomena. I then made up my mind to talk 
very little and keep a close watch for possible confederates. 

The séance opened in the dark with the phonograph reel- 
ing off popular airs and with this I was not pleased, because 
I was acquainted with the possibilities of carrying out decep- 
tion under such conditions. I was placed in a chair by the 
psychic and I never strained all my senses quite as much as 
on this evening. I soon found that I was being outwitted. 
I could duplicate many of the things I heard but I began to 
feel that the phenomena were getting most extraordinary and 
that it would require the most resourceful “ medium ” that I 
had ever met to produce the results I was witnessing. I 
thought all the time of confederates, but I also knew that it 
would require a big pay roll to get a band of artists to do the 
acts that were being executed without cost to anybody. 
When the séance was over, I expressed myself as delighted 
and wonderfully interested and requested the privilege of 
attending another meeting. 

On my second visit I found that the members of the 
“circle” had changed and still the phenomena were repeated 
with variations. My third visit was arranged to take place 
when I could be alone with the psychic and Mrs. Milton. 
We met by agreement and I was again seated by the psychic, 
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who became entranced very quickly after the séance opened. 
On this occasion the moon was shining brightly and its light 
came into the room at the side of the window shades, enough 
to see if anyone entered. ‘The séance table was in the shaded 
part of the room and * Dan,” the “ Control,” arranged a test 
without my request. He bound the psychic, tying her left 
forearm above the wrist to the frame of the table, her body 
to the chair and my left wrist to her right, leaving her right 
and my left arms unrestrained to move to her face and left 
side. He then called through the trumpet for a pocket hand- 
kerchief and when I indicated that mine could be used, a hand 
took it from the pocket and placed it over the psychic’s 
mouth and tied it at the back part of her head; her hands 
being bound it is hard to understand how she could have par- 
ticipated in arranging the handkerchief. All this time Mrs. 
Milton was seated at the phonograph and could be accounted 
for every minute. The light was turned on and the test ar- 
rangement examined. Being satisfied, the light was turned 
out and soon the whistling, alternating with singing, followed 
and I was permitted after the appearance of each phenom- 
enon to inspect the mouth and left wrist of the psychic. The 
inspection was carried out in this manner; a supernumerary 
hand would come and take my left hand, tied to the psychic’s 
right, and carry it to her mouth and then to her left wrist and 
hand. At other times, acting as if under the suggestion of 
“ Dan,” the psychic would make the round herself by using 
as the directing agent her right hand bound to my left. This 
would give me a chance to use my left hand to inspect her 
mouth and the knots of the rope securing her left wrist. 
Frequently I requested to make the inspection in the light, 
which was unhesitatingly granted. After this test, the phe- 
nomena detailed in Part First were regularly produced and I 
returned home at the close of the séance in a thoughtful 
mood, but without mentally assenting to anything. It was 
at this meeting that Mrs. Milton requested me to study into 
the cause of the phenomena. 

I took up the work with the understanding that I should 
be allowed to select an assistant and I proceeded to interview 
a medical gentleman whose scientific attainments and equip- 
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ment for such study were all that could be desired. He 
agreed to help me but refused to allow the publication of his 
name in connection with any report. He explains that his 
only reason for withholding it is to avoid annoyance and use- 
less conversation on the subject. I accepted his assistance 
on his own terms and in the remainder of this account I will 
refer to him as Dr. Hamilton. 

Dr. Hamilton is a prominent specialist in one of the de- 
partments of medicine and has a,habit of keeping abreast in 
his reading and interest in the thought of the day. He has 
read widely the best things relating to psychic research, espe- 
cially the works of Professor Lewis, Davy and Hodgson. He 
is conservative in his thought and scientific in his methods. 
He comes into this work with a knowledge of the methods 
of fraudulent “ mediums” and is also versed in legerdemain. 
In the latter field he has acted in the capacity of amateur en- 
tertainer. 

Our first séance working together under strictly test con- 
ditions was held on June Ist, 1908, although during the 
month of May we attended together several meetings, when 
no one else was present except the psychic and Mrs. Milton. 
The latter séances were not held under test conditions but 
were for the purpose of getting an idea of the character and 
range of the phenomena to be critically examined. 

Our method of procedure consisted in examining the 
room, the floor, walls, ceiling, possible entrances and exits 
and the furnishings. We found the room to be one used for 
family dining and furnished for the purpose. It had a hard- 
wood floor, two doors and two windows. One entrance, 
closed by a swinging door, led into the kitchen and the other, 
by two sliding doors which opened into the music room that 
looked out upon the street. The two windows were each 
guarded by full length screens and these were lockable on 
the inside. 

We adopted for the test conditions, when we were satis- 
fied that all entrances were understood, locking the screens, 
driving a wedge under the kitchen door and closing the slid- 
ing doors and sealing each entrance with wafers bearing our 
signatures inscribed with an indelible pencil. In order to 
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keep a record of our work, Dr. Hamilton arranged a system 
of note taken in the dark by numbering the sheets of a small 
book pad. As the phenomena occurred he wrote a brief ac- 
count of it on a numbered sheet and at the close of the séance 
the sheets of paper containing the written record were gath- 
ered up and placed in the order of the numbers indicated on 
the margin. In this way we were enabled to keep a correct 
and orderly account of events. These notes were transcribed 
the following day and put in readable form and we would 
then meet by arrangement and together go over them care- 
fully for correction. In this way we have avoided the errors 
that arise from defective memory, and in the preparation of 
this article when reciting an account of manifestations refer- 
ence is constantly made to our joint record. 

To eliminate the question of concealed entrances and 
exits in the séance room, several meetings were held in the 
writer’s private laboratory with equal if not superior results. 
In the latter place the phenomena occurred under conditions 
that precluded all possibility of confederates and also con- 
ceivable fraud upon the part of anyone present. We grouped 
ourselves around a table measuring thirty inches in diameter. 
The phonograph was placed between Mrs. Milton and the 
psychic high upon the laboratory table. It could be reached 
by Mrs Milton by turning her chair away from the table and 
the psychic could hardly touch the instrument by leaning 
with outstretched arm in that direction. The usual para- 
phernalia, ropes, tambourines, bells, and trumpet were put 
upon the top of the table. The mouth of the psychic was 
covered tightly with a handkerchief, Dr. Hamilton sat on her 
right and held both of her hands and with his left leg crossing 
in front and hooked around her’s he was able to prevent any 
use being made of her feet without his knowledge. Mrs. 
Milton sat on my right and Mr. Milton, who happened to be 
present, on my left. I placed both of Mrs. Milton’s hands 
carefully together and grasped them in my right, and, in a 
like manner, the hands of Mr. Milton and grasped his in my 
left. Mrs. Milton placed both of her feet upon my right foot 
and Mr. Milton rested his feet upon my left. With this ar- 
rangement, phonograph records were specially selected by 
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invisible agents, the arm of the instrument released, the old 
record removed and a new one adjusted, the arm again 
turned down and the instrument started and stopped at will. 
This was repeated so often and with such promptness that in 
order to go on with our experiment we had to express a wish 
for other tests. Supernumerary hands, varied in shape and 
personal qualities, visited each member of the “circle” and 
would not only touch, but would stroke the “ sitters”? and 
perform many little intimate acts that would make one fa- 
miliar with their possessor. Binding the psychic with rope, 
singing, whistling, tambourine and bell playing, all of which 
have been previously described, never appeared with greater 
promptness and vigor of execution. One phenomenon of 
special interest occurred near the end of the “sitting.” 
While the contralto voice described in Part First of this ar- 
ticle, was singing, I expressed a desire to feel the throat of 
the intelligence at the end of the trumpet. The trumpet is 
made of paper fibre and consists of two sections of about 
equal length. The large end which was being used measures 
eighteen inches long. It was placed over my left ear, with 
my face turned to my right side, the free end resting some- 
where above and near the centre of the top of the wooden 
table. In this position a supernumerary hand came and 
grasped my right hand and carried it to the end of the trum- 
pet over the center of the table and there I could feel a face 
and neck and during the singing my fingers were allowed to 
rest upon the larynx of the invisible form where I distinctly 
detected the sonorous vibrations that produced the tones. 
Up till the moment I released Mrs. Milton’s hands the test 
conditions were maintained. In addition to this, with the 
psychic seated the hand of each member of the “ circle ’’ was 
carried, by a supernumerary hand, high up in mid air, as high 
as each one could reach standing, and there upon the upper 
surface was implanted the usual good night kiss, leaving be- 
hind the tactile impress not only of the lips but also of the 
nose and other features of the face that accidentally or other- 
wise would come into contact with the hand. It would be 
impossible for any one present to perform this act without 
mounting the table and this is not to be considered as the 
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table is of light build and would hardly bear the weight of an 
adult and besides such deception could not be carried out 
under the circumstances without easy detection. These same 
experiments with similar results have been repeated so often 
at the Milton residence under rigid test and varied conditions 
that a conservative scientist would almost be forced to be- 
lieve in the supernormal character of the manifestations. 

In operating the phonograph a point has been made in 
determining what effect distance from the psychic has upon 
the strength and promptness of the result. We found that 
the rules which apply in the production of one physical phe- 
nomenon, apply with equal value in all. All rules regarding 
the sphere of action of the psychic vary according to her 
state of general health and susceptibility to influences that 
affect the mental harmony of the meeting. An increasing 
distance diminishes in proportion the force of the psychical 
manifestation, unless the added distance, in some way, is 
counteracted by what seems to be strength drawn from the 
members of the “circle.” In one experiment the phono- 
graph was at a distance of eight feet from the psychic and 
the rule of holding both of her hands and the hands of Mrs. 
Milton was observed, no one else but Dr. Hamilton and my- 
self being present. ‘The instrument was started and stopped 
after considerable delay. During this time the psychic, who 
was entranced, showed signs of great effort and mental re- 
sistance to the controlling agency. Moans and audible mut- 
terings came from her throat when we would insist on 
“Dan” starting or stopping the machine. The mutterings 
were very much like those heard when people dream and 
carry on a disjointed conversation and then lapse into deep 
sleep. Some of the articulate words could be properly con- 
nected into short sentences and would be apparently an an- 
swer to our questions, or to the insistence of the control, who, 
driven by a desire to meet our demands, required the psy- 
chie’s assistance. 

At another time while experimenting along the same line, 
Mrs. Milton was led by a supernumerary hand from her usual 
seat at the extreme end of the table to a point opposite and 
to my left side where her hands were placed in mine. Mrs. 
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Milton’s position at the table was at a distance of five feet 
from the psychic and I was seated across the table, nearly 
opposite, four feet away. The invisible hand that led Mrs. 
Milton took her from her chair and guided her along the side 
of the table where I was seated and delivered her hands into 
my custody. ‘This was at the beginning of the experiment. A 
moment later the hands of the psychic, as though under the 
direction of an outside master, were carried to Dr. Hamilton 
who held them while the experiment was in progress. The 
distance from the psychic to the phonograph measured, from 
the tips of the fingers of her outstretched nearest arm, 
twenty-one inches. With this carefully planned test the 
phonograph started and stopped at will. ° 
Evidence of the supernormal character of the singing and 
whistling has been offered in such a variety of ways that it 
would be tiresome and unprofitable to take it up in detail. 
The illustration accompanying this shows a common arrange- 
ment of the grouping around the table where a great part of 
our experiments have been conducted. ‘The table shown in 
the figure when extended measures between extreme ends 
eleven feet and four feet between the sides of the table. This 
makes it possible to change the grouping, which we so fre- 
quently do, by varying the length of the table.’ The writer 
in this illustration is shown in the foreground of the picture 
holding the hands of the psychic, while Dr. Hamilton is 
seated at the other side and end of the table with the large 
end of the trumpet to his left ear and grasping with his right 
hand the hands of Mrs. Milton, who is seated on his right. In 
this position, with the open end of the trumpet directed away 
from Mrs. Milton and on a line four feet from and perpen- 
dicular to the mouth of the psychic, the Spanish artist 
whistler, calling himself Signior Pietra Damuria, poured into 
the suspended end of the trumpet such a volume of high class 
whistling that it was hard for us any longer to doubt the 
source and the supernormal character of the manifestations. 
The same experiment has been made by varying the position 
of the outer end so that the trumpet would be on a line per- 
pendicular to the plane of the table. Here as before the face 
of the whistling intelligence could be felt pressing against the 
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free end and directing the sound downward into the trumpet. 
At other times the trumpet has been held high in midair, as 
high up as I could reach standing, and still the whistling 
tones came clear and loud from the trumpet. 

In connection with the singing and whistling a very im- 
portant discovery was made. Aided by a supernumerary 
hand we, in turn, were permitted. to examine the larynx and 
lips of the psychic while the singing or whistling was in prog- 
ress. ‘lo our surprise we found, that without being able to 
detect sound issuing from her throat or mouth, the psychic’s 
larynx vibrated in sympathy with the deep contralto tones 
produced in the trumpet several feet away. In whistling, the 
larynx, as in the case normally, did not vibrate but the lips 
were slightly drawn and pursed and the tongue muscles con- 
tracted as if imitating the movements in the execution of the 
trumpet’s phenomenon. Dr. Hamilton, during the experi- 
ment, placed his ear near the mouth of the psychic and re- 
ported that no sound could be heard coming from her lips. 
We repeated these experiments with variations by sealing 
her mouth with a handkerchief and holding her hands, and 
satisfied ourselves that while the psychic is not directly con- 
nected with the phenomena, she imitates with her own or- 
gans whatever is going on remote from her. I believe this is 
not only true with the lips, throat and larynx, but it is also 
true with her hands. When not entranced the psychic herself 
says that “ when the trumpet is in use during the singing, 
whistling and speaking, she cannot speak when addressed 
without an interruption of the physical manifestation.” She 
says further “that she is not conscious of being used except 
a feeling of constriction about her throat when the singing 
and whistling are in progress,’ and this I interpret as indi- 
cating the unconscious exercise of the throat muscles put into 
sympathetic action by the phenomena. Upon this Dr. Ham- 
ilton and myself are in perfect accord, but we are unable as 
yet to understand in what way the psychic is connected with 
the production of physical forms that project themselves ap- 
parently at a distance of many feet from her own body and 
there execute difficult movements, sing and whistle. The as- 
tounding thing about it all is that we have not only been per- 
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mitted to examine the mouth and throat of the psychic but 
we have also examined the throat and mouth of the super- 
normal forms and found that the two operate in perfect sym- 
pathy during tone production. 

In discussing this problem over the séance table and try- 
ing to arrive at an explanation, an intelligence speaking 
through the trumpet said, “ The psychic’s throat and organs 
are used but she does not do the singing and whistling. We 
use her and build up from her.” Is it not possible that this 
explanation is full of scienttc meaning and is worth ponder- 
ing over? 

Another experiment bearing upon the same subject was 
comparing the pulse of one of the supernumerary hands with 
the pulse of the psychic. We asked to be allowed to make 
the experiment and this raised the question as to whether the 
supernormal hands possessed a pulse and immediately a hand 
was presented to me across the table from the psychic with 
the arm held parallel with the edge, and after several trials 
to detect a pulse I had to acknowledge that I had failed; 
whereupon Dr. Hamilton requested an opportunity to feel 
the wrist of the supernumerary arm for a pulse. The hand 
offered to him was presented at his right side. He was 
seated on the right of the psychic (the illustration is not 
reproduced) and was holding with his left her right hand. 
He very readily detected the pulse and addressing the intelli- 
gence asked it to allow me to make further trial. I again 
sought the hand and to my surprise I felt the pulse beat 
which I was unable to determine a few minutes before. Dr. 
Hamilton, who on this occasion made an effort to compare 
the pulses, thought there might be a slight difference in the 
time of the beat. I have repeatedly made the same experi- 
ment since and experienced no trouble in determining that 
the two were in perfect accord in quality and synchrony. 
The question as to the possibility of feeling a carotid pulse 
was suggested by someone, and in a few minutes my hand 
was lifted about a foot above the framework of the large ex- 
tension table and placed upon the neck of an invisible form, 
where, after a few trials, I succeeded in making out the car- 
otid beats. Dr. Hamilton, who was holding the hands of the 
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psychic, also repeated my experience. Seated as I was 
across the large table from the psychic, the supernormal face 
was at least two feet from her’s and occupying such a relative 
position with the parts of the table that it would be very diffi- 
cult for anyone to fraudulently duplicate the phenomenon. 

A most convincing test bearing upon the same subject oc- 
curred at one of our meetings when we were studying super- 
normal voice production by feeling the larynx of the invisible 
agent at the trumpet. Dr. Hamilton thought he discovered 
an enlarged gland and spoke of it and asked the singing in- 
telligence to permit me, seated on the opposite side of the 
table, to examine the throat for the gland. My hand was 
lifted up and carried to the throat of the invisible form, where 
| examined it and satisfied myself that Dr. Hamilton was mis- 
taken. I requested it to return to Dr. Hamilton for further 
inspection, which it did, with the result that he satisfied him- 
self that there was no enlargement and so confessed at the 
time. ‘The invisible face and neck were apparently free from 
fat and this made possible a very careful and decisive exam- 
ination. The thing of interest in this experiment centers 
upon the fact that the psychic possesses two swollen sub- 
lingual glands, which are situated under the chin in the space 
bounded by the body of the lower jaw. They were each 
about the size of a large chestnut and were conspicuous not 
only for their size but their hardness, and impression made 
upon the sense of touch. It was this gland that Dr. Hamil- 
ton had in mind when he thought he detected a swelling upon 
removing his hand from the invisible form. After we satis- 
fied ourselves of the dissimilarity of the supernormal face and 
the psychic’s, I suggested that a face and neck containing 
the enlarged glands be produced for us to inspect. After a 
little delay without any thought that my wish would be 
granted, I was given a surprise by having my right hand 
again lifted by an invisible hand and pulled across the table, 
where it was placed upon the swollen glands of the psychic. 
After I examined and made a mental note of the sensation 
produced by the hardened and swollen structures, I was 
pushed back into my chair where, after a little waiting, my 
hand was raised again and carried to the under part of appar- 
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ently the same invisible chin that we had examined some time 
before for the swollen glands. I was in ignorance at the time 
as to the nature of the experiment being prepared, as I had 
simply made a request and was not aware that it would be 
answered. I thought if the enlarged glands were reproduced 
a face would be presented bearing these structures fully 
formed, but to my utter amazement the demonstration took 
on a most convincing character. While my index, middle 
and ring fingers pressed upward the under surface of the chin 
of the invisible form immediately in front of me, the swollen 
glands were produced at will and the demonstration repeated 
so often for my edification and the edification of Dr. Hamil- 
ton and Mrs. Milton, that there can be little doubt left of the 
supernormal in this demonstration. 
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HALLUCINATION AND THE PHYSICAL PHENOM- 
ENA OF SPIRITUALISM.* 


By Hereward Carrington. 


The discussion started by Count Solovovo, and continued 
by Miss Johnson, is assuredly of supreme importance to psy- 
chic research. Whether or no many of the alleged “ physical 
phenomena ” are genuine, or whether they are merely hallu- 
cinatory in character, is a question which involves—not only 
the phenomena themselves,—but psychology and human life 
in general, and even influences strongly science and scientific 
experiments in other fields—though it would, of course, be 
treason even to suggest this. The senses are to be relied 
upon in every science other than psychic research; that seems 
to be the dictum of the world, and strange and even absurd as 
it may seem, it is, as we know, more or less founded on fact. 
In no other science is fraud practised as it is in this; in prac- 
tically no other line of research are the mental and physical 
qualities so strained out of their usual or normal relations and 
perceptions as they are in this. It is only right, then, that 
caution should be the password, and should be most rigidly 
employed in all such investigations as these. 

While admitting all this, however, one must also admit that 
it is easy to go too far in the opposite direction, and reject evi- 
dence which depends upon the senses simply because they de- 
pend upon them. This, I think, is invalid reasoning. No 
one would be more willing than I to admit their fallibility and 
untrustworthiness,—especially when we are dealing with 
conditions and phenomena where mal-observation is possible ; 
but I do not think that any negative conclusion can be drawn 
from this. The case is still an open one; nothing is proved 


_*The following paper is in reply to criticisms by Count Solovovo and 
Miss Alice Johnson, which appeared in the Proceedings of the English S. P. 
R. Both these critics tended rather to favor the idea that some of the phys- 
ical phenomena of spiritualism were due to hallucination. The following paper 
replies to this attitude. Those interested should consult the original reports. 
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one way or the other, and, in such work as ours, proof—and 
not mere conjecture—must be forthcoming. Very true it is 
that proof of the, sort desired is often impossible; but it is 
obtained sometimes. If a medium be caught masquerading 
in a white muslin “robe” and a mask, we are doubtless 
within our rights in saying that the medium has been proved 
a fraud. But failure to detect such trickery does not prove 
the phenomenon genuine. That would depend upon other 
considerations, and would only raise a presumption in favor of 
their authenticity. In sucha case, “ proof” is largely a ques- 
tion of relative probability, and can be obtained only by mak- 
ing the probability in favor of the reality of the phenomenon 
so strong that the negative aspect is rendered logically un- 
sound by the sheer weight of evidence against it. 

These trite remarks were nevertheless rendered necessary 
because of the enormous amount of misunderstanding which 
exists in connection with these phenomena, and of the gen- 
eral methods and objects of psychic research. The papers 
that have already been published on the question of hallucina- 
tion in relation to the physical phenomena should do much to 
clear away many of these misconceptions, for in them we find 
(i) a willingness to treat the phenomena seriously; (11) an 
admission that the witnesses described what they thought 
they saw, and (iii) a certain amount of evidence advanced to 
show that the alleged phenomena were in reality hallucin- 
atory in character, while appearing to be external physical 
realities to the onlookers. Let us now examine the evidence 
advanced, and see in how far it is conclusive of the theory 
entertained—the hypothesis of hallucination. 

As both Count Solovovo and Miss Johnson have concen- 
trated their attention upon the phenomenon occurring in the 
presence of D. D. Home, I shall do so likewise in the first part 
of this paper. As briefly as possible, I shall review their 
papers, before passing on to more general remarks—remarks 
which it is the object of this paper to bring into prominence. 

Count Solovovo thinks that it is evidence in favor of the 
hallucination-theory that: “a flower or other small object is 
seen to move; one person present will see a luminous cloud 
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hovering over it, another will detect a nebulous-looking hand, 
whilst others will see nothing but the moving flower.” * 


Miss Johnson agrees with this, and in fact goes so far as 
to say: “If these hands had been completely invisible to 
some person with normal sight looking directly at them in a 


good light, we should then have good evidence that they 
were hallucinatory.” + 


Te this I cannot agree. I find myself completely differ- 
ing from Miss Johnson in my interpretation of such an inci- 
dent as this. For, while hallucination is one possible theory 
to account for the phenomena, another equally plausible the- 
ory is that the hands were in fact objective and real, but were 
only perceptible to various individuals in varying degrees. 
This aspect of the problem is hardly touched upon by Count 


Solovovo, but is discussed at some length by Miss Johnson. 
In this connection, she says: 


“ Here [in the hand, 7. e.] is a kind of matter which is not 
only temporary in character—a fact of itself extraordinary 
enough—but exhibits another quite unprecedented character- 
istic in the arbitrary selectiveness of its effects on other mat- 
ter. In order to be visible at all, it must reflect light. How 
does it manage to reflect light that affects the retina of one 
person and not the retina of another? We may reply that 
the difference must lie in the retinae, one being more sensi- 
tive than the other. But we do not find the same difference 
of sensitivity in regard to the light reflected from ordinary 
objects. It seems to follow then that the light reflected 
from the spirit-hand is a peculiar kind of light, lying outside 
the limits of the ordinary visible spectrum. But in that case, 
why is not the person with the more sensitive retina con- 
stantly affected by it? For, of course, all ordinary objects 
are constantly giving off radiations outside the limits of the 
visible spectrum; but our supposed sensitive apparently does 
not perceive them.” (p. 487.) 


* Proceedings, Vol. X XI, p. 441. 
+P. 488. 
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First, as to the matters of fact. Where is the evidence 
that those with the most sensitive retinae were not the very 
ones who perceived, most perfectly, the spirit-hand? Were 
a series of experiments conducted to show which of the on- 
lookers possessed the most sensitive eyes? If so, where are 
these experiments recorded? It is quite possible that the 
body is constantly giving off a kind of aura, perceptible to 
some—invisible to others; and the fact that some do not see 
it is no proof that it is not there. If the experiments of 
Reichenbach and others go for anything, indeed, there is 
very good evidence that such emanations do take place—and 
I venture to think (however rank heresy this may appear) 
that these experiments have never been completely refuted, 
and the results obtained shown to be traceable in toto to sug- 
gestion. The eyes of certain individuals might be attuned 
to receive vibrations or impressions quite imperceptible to 
others, no matter how sensitive their retinae to normal per- 
ceptions or sensations. 

But, quite apart from such purely “ physical” specula- 
tions, I can quite conceive that these hands were not “ seen” 
in the ordinary sense of the word at all. The physical eyes 
may have played some part in their perception, but only a 
small part. It is quite possible that “ hands” of the charac- 
ter here seen were active and functioning upon another plane 
altogether than the sense plane, and were perceived at the 
time by a species of clairvoyance. What “ clairvoyance’”’ is 
I do not pretend to know, (unless spiritism be true, in which 
case I can quite easily conceive its modus operandi), but the 
mass of evidence in its favor seems to place it quite beyond 
the pale of doubt. But even if this be not granted, I can 
quite see how a certain rapport between the sitter and the 
hand—or the intelligence behind the hand—might easily en- 
able one sitter to perceive it, and not another. Analogies 
from trance phenomena and even from experimental thought- 
transference might be drawn here, in favor of such a theory. 
The whole theory of apparitions at the moment of death de- 
pends upon this established rapport. As, if it did not exist, 
and affect the results, the apparition might just as well ap- 
pear to Tom, Dick and Harry as to the percipient—and the 
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percipient is such (supposedly) simply by reason of this pre- 
established rapport. 

There might be, then, a certain rapport between some sit- 
ters and a plane of activity upon which such hands manifest, 
enabling these individuals to see the hands,—while prohibit- 
ing others from seeing them. ‘The receptivity or capacity 
might indicate a greater or lesser degree of psychic capacity 
—they would be “more mediumistic.” That is, the more 
mediumistic the sitter, the more likely is he to perceive such 
hands. And of course we all know, in this connection, that 
mediums or psychics in a circle will perceive hands and faces 
and other forms quite invisible to the ordinary observer. 
The usual recourse, in such cases, is to assume that the me- 
diums are fraudulently in league with one another; but when 
unprofessional psychics experience the same sensations (or 
perceptions) there is good ground for calling a halt, and ask- 
ing whether or not the sensations were not possibly genuine 
in the case of the professional mediums also. 

In other words, and to summarize this part of the discus- 
sion, I can only say that there seems to me no valid reason 
for thinking that the spirit-hands, in Home’s séances, were 
probably hallucinatory in character, because only some of the 
sitters saw them. This might just as well be explained by 
supposing that certain of the sitters were more psychic or 
mediumistic than others, and these saw—clairvoyantly or by 
some similar mode of psychic perception—hands and forms 
invisible to those less sensitive. It need hardly be said that 
the carrying about of objects by these hands renders their 
objective nature and existence far more probable than if 
such movements had never taken place. These physical 
phenomena remain, no matter what view we take of the vis- 
ible (or invisible) hands. 

In speaking, next, of Home’s “ full-form phantasms,” Miss 
Johnson draws attention to the fact, so often pointed out by 
Mr. Podmore, that the various witnesses, in subsequent ac- 
counts, do not describe the phenomena in the same terms or 
in precisely the same manner. ‘The narrative differs in the 
various accounts, and the phenomena appear far more re- 
markable in some than in others. The inference is that none 
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of them are right—certainly not the more remarkable ones— 
and that the inaccuracy of the records invalidates the evi- 
dence. 

Now, I have nothing to say against this method as a 
method. But I think it can be pushed too far, and wrong de- 
ductions drawn therefrom. It is right to discount the value 
of the evidence, but that is a different thing from discrediting 
it altogether. If individual records differ, when describing 
any particular phenomenon, it is right that the less marvel- 
lous be accepted as the more probable; but that is not saying 
that the phenomenon did not take place at all. Any two ac- 
counts of a given phenomenon must necessarily differ—more 
or less, according to circumstances. But if all the accounts 
obviously concern a given phenomenon, and if they agree, 
even in the essential outlines, it is probable that the event 
resembled the description more or less; and if, in all these 
accounts, there is no evidence of fraud forthcoming, and no 
indications that it existed, we must take it for granted that 
no suspicious circumstances were noted and no fraud de- 
tected—for otherwise it would have found its way into the 
records. And the fact that it never did find its way into any 
of them (with the one doubtful exception recorded in Journal, 
S. P. R., January and May, 1903,)seems to indicate—not that 
the phenomena were necessarily genuine, but that the central 
theme of the account, so to speak,—the phenomenon—was 
seen alike by all, and was variously described. by the wit- 
nesses afterwards, in the subsequent reports. ‘The minor dis- 
crepancies do not suffice to explain away the phenomenon al- 
together. They serve, merely, to render it less marvellous. 
Many psychic researchers, however, seem to imagine that, 
because the various accounts do not agree, the fact recorded 
probably did not occur at all. That is surely an entirely un- 
warranted supposition, and were this carried to its logical 
conclusion, would suffice to disprove the whole of the past 
history of the human race. 

Miss Johnson’s discussion of Home’s famous levitation 
out of one window and in at another is surely masterly, and 
is precisely the kind of criticism which psychic research 
needs. After reading her account, I can only say that, were 
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this case an isolated incident,—unsupported by any similar 
cases of a like nature, —it would be so far “ explained away ” 
as to lose all evidential value. At the same time, I think 
that Count Solovovo sums the whole argument up when he 
says that none of Home’s phenomena were ever proved to be 
hallucinatory; all that has been done by the discussion is to 
show that some of them might possibly have been so. And 
there is a great difference between the two. ‘There is a natu- 
ral tendency in many minds to assume and take for granted 
that, because a given phenomenon might possibly have been 
produced by fraud, it was unquestionably produced in that 
manner. That is quite an unwarranted supposition, and 
fraud should be clearly proved in every given instance before 
a medium be charged with trickery. This is a rule far too 
seldom observed by sceptical investigators, but an important 
one, nevertheless. 

Leaving aside this particular case of Home’s levitation, 
however, it may be said that there are others on record far 
more conclusive in character, and against which many of 
Miss. Johnson’s criticisms could not be levelled. Taken 
singly, it is probable that no single case of any class of phe- 
nomena would prove convincing to a sceptic—sufficient ob- 
jections could be raised, and sufficient discrepancies in the 
records pointed out—to invalidate any evidence whatever. 
Quite apart from any a priori objections, any single incident 
can, almost invariably, be “explained away.” It is the 
weight of a great mass of cumulative evidence which tells the 
tale. The most expert and exact description of the fall of a 
meteor would not have forced an acceptance from the scien- 
tific world; the relative improbability of the whole of the past 
experience of the human race would have been so much 
greater than the fact that the latter would have been dis- 
credited. Gradually it would have receded in the mind, and 
even the original witness might ultimately be pursuaded that 
he had not, in reality, seen a meteor at all. 

And so it is with psychic research, and so it is with the 
theory under discussion. No single incident, taken by itself, 
can be said to prove anything; only the great mass of facts, 
taken together, and all pointing in the same direction, can 
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be said to do so. One can quite see how this would be the 
case in, e. g.. Mrs. Piper’s automatic utterances or writings. 
No matter how conclusive any individual “ test’”’ might be, 
it would prove nothing by itself. No matter how well at- 
tested an apparition at the moment of death,—singly, it would 
indicate no telepathic communication nor other supernormal 
factor at work. But together these cases form a strand * 
which become too strong to be broken, and which, taken to- 
gether, practically prove telepathic communication at the mo- 
ment of death—at least so thought Professor Sidgwick’s com- 
mittee, of which Miss Johnson was one member. (See Pro- 
ceedings, S. P. R., Vol. X, p. 394.) 

In Home’s case, then, the evidence for his levitation phe- 
nomena rests, not on any one case, taken by itself, but on the 
mass of cumulated testimony, offered by scores of witnesses. 
However completely one case might be explained away, the 
other cases still remain to us—each case standing on its own 
merit—and many of them excellently observed, if not so well 
recorded. For example, the cases mentioned by Sir William 
Crookes, (Journal, S. P. R., Vol. VI, p. 342), are certainly far 
superior, in point of observation, to the famous case so se- 
verely criticized by Miss Johnson. And I think that if one 
is going to offer an hypothesis at all, it must be one that 
covers all the facts, and not merely one which explains only 
some of them. ‘The hallucinatory theory of Home’s phenom- 
ena is certainly not inclusive—it does not include many of 
the more striking incidents, to say nothing of the lesser phe- 
nomena. For this reason, it does not appear to me to be con- 
clusive, either. 

After a brief discussion of Home’s fire-tests, which Miss 
Johnson practically admits are inexplicable by any process 
either of fraud or of hallucination known to her (p. 498), she 


* Critics are apt to compare psychic phenomena to the links in a chain— 
each phenomenon being a separate link. As the chain is only as strong as its 
separate links,—it has been pointed out,—and as each case, taken by itself, can 
be shown to be inconclusive, it is obvious that the whole of psychic research 
comes to naught. This objection is met, it seems to me, by the following con- 
sideration. Each separate case represents, not the link of a chain, but the 
thread of a woven rope, which, taken by itself, is weak enough, but which, 
when placed beside hundreds of others, becomes so strong as to be practically 
unbreakable. 
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passes on to what are called “ quasi-hypnotic effects.” To 
many of the incidents classed by Miss Johnson as due to sug- 
gestion, I should be inclined to give an entirely different in- 
terpretation. Some of them doubtless resemble hallucina- 
tions in a striking degree, but what evidence is there that, 
e. g., ““ passes” made over the heads of the sitters can induce 
identical hallucinations in all of them; or that, because one of 
the circle becomes hysterical, the others are thereby rendered 
susceptible to suggestion? But I defer this question until 
we come to discuss hallucination in general. 

After some wholesome criticisms devoted to the “ recog- 
nition’ of materialized forms, and the very true statement 
(p. 509) that “a very small error in perception may some- 
times lead to a very large error of inference,’ Miss Johnson 
ends her remarkably interesting paper with two illustrations 
—one a hallucination (?)* induced by false association of 
ideas ; the other an incident in her own experience, occurring 
at a séance with Eusapia Palladino. Both of these are of 
importance, and should be studied carefully. 

I find I have been completely diverted from Count Solo- 
vovo’s paper, into a discussion of Miss Johnson’s, but I must 
now return to the former, and shall take it up seriatim. 
Count Solovovo considers it somewhat in favor of the hallu- 
cination theory that hands were found to melt in the sitters’ 
grasp, when they were forcibly retained (p. 441). I cannot 
agree with this. It is a different thing,—to say that hallu- 
cination might account for the facts, and saying that the facts 
tell in favor of hallucination. Chance might account for an 
experimental apparition, but the fact that the apparition oc- 
curred does not prove it to be chance. One must be careful 
to distinguish facts and inferences, in a case of this character. 
Whether or not the hands were hallucinatory will depend, 
not upon a priori probability, or the fact they were visible to 
some, invisible to others (for all this might just as well be 
accounted for on the opposing theory) but on the fact that, 
so far as we know, there is no analogy whatever between this 


* This appears to me to be rather an illusion than a pure hallucination. 
Miss Johnson’s own case appears to me to be an illusion also. See the dis- 
cussion on this point later on, however. 


— 
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oft-recorded fact and any of the phenomena of suggestion 
known to us. If we offer a theory to explain certain facts, 
it must not only explain them in a rational manner, but must 
dovetail into what we know—into the known. ‘That is the 
whole method of science. If, therefore, a man advances 
“hallucination ”’ as an explanation of such facts as those un- 
der discussion, he must show how it is that hallucination 
might be supposed to work: he must bring forward some an- 
alogies and examples of somewhat similar instances in order 
to have a case at all. In science, we cannot speculate in 
vacuo, but must connect with what is already known, if we 
wish to be scientific at all. What analogies, then, have we 
that spirit-hands, similar to those described, can be created 
by suggestion,—and that suggestion can cause a number of 
investigators, at various times in various places, to believe 
that these hands melted in theirs while they were trying to 
retain them? 

I venture to think we have no analogies whatever. It is 
quite possible that a subject in a hypnotic trance might be 
induced to believe that he was holding a hand while in fact 
no hand was there, and, further, that this hand melted away 
in his grasp while he was holding fast onto it. But I can see 
practically no resemblance whatever between the two cases. 
For, in the case we have supposed (i) the hand did not move 
any material object; (ii) no one but the hypnotized subject 
saw the hand; and (iii) the illusion was only induced by re- 
peated verbal suggestion to a subject already hypnotized. 
Where is the analogy in the two cases? Home’s hands 
moved objects; they were seen by several people at once; 
and, so far as the records prove anything, they prove that 
constant verbal suggestions of the kind necessary were cer- 
tainly not given, while there is no evidence whatever that the 
subjects were hypnotized. On this very subject, speaking of 
Home’s séances, Sir William Crookes has said: 


“ General conversation was going on all the time, and on 
many occasions something on the table had moved some time 
before Home was aware of it. We had to draw his attention 
to such things far oftener than he drew our attention to them. 
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Indeed, he sometimes used to annoy me by his indifference to 
what was going on...... is 


Does this look like suggestion? Is there any similarity 
between the two cases? ‘Their differences are too obvious to 
dwell upon. And, apart from the performances of the Hindu 
fakirs (which I have discussed elsewhere, + and which Count 
Solovovo himself thinks too few and too weak evidentially to 
require serious consideration) there is no similarity between 
an hallucination induced in a hypnotized subject by constant 
verbal suggestion, and one supposedly induced instantane- 
ously in a large number of persons, not hypnotized, without 
any suggestion. The cases cannot be considered similar, or 
even as resembling .one another in the slightest degree,— 
while the improbability is heightened a thousand-fold by the 
fact that these hands apparently performed physical actions 
and moved physical objects at the same time. The coinci- 
dence would have to be explained as well as the hallucination, 
in that case. 


Both Count Solovovo and Miss Johnson lay particular 
stress upon the fact that the Master of Lindsay seems to 
have been extremely suggestible. Assuredly, that is an im- 
portant point in so far as his own experiences are concerned, 
but the fact in no wise affects the experiences of others. In 
order to prove that suggestibility played any important part 
in the phenomena, it would be necessary to show that all 
witnesses of the phenomena were suggestible—for the phe- 
nomena were seen by all in a slightly varying degree. Yet 
there is no evidence that many of the witnesses were suggest- 
ible at all: they did not see things Home suggested they 
should see, while, on the other hand, they saw things quite 
on their own account, when Home was busily engaged in 
conversation with someone else. The whole case must be 


* Journal, Vol. VI, p. 343. 


+ See my Physical Phenomena of Spiritualism, pp. 386-93; and my pamph- 
let Hindu Magic, for a discussion of these performances, and of the theory of 
hallucination in connection therewith. 
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made to hang together, and if “suggestion” be the key to 
the puzzle, it certainly fits the lock remarkably ill.* 


In summing up his paper and the evidence contained 
therein, Count Solovovo concludes: 


“ For my own part I lay it down as a general proposition 
....that the testimony of several sane, honést and intelligent 
eye-witnesses is, broadly speaking, proof of the objectivity 
of any phenomenon. If there are people who maintain an 
opposite view, let them make experiments themselves.” (p. 
477-) 


That is precisely the position I should assume: I do not 
believe that collective hallucinations of the kind supposed 
exist at spiritistic séances, except perhaps very rarely, and 
to special gatherings of individuals. Let me now adduce the 
evidence in favor of this position, and the reasons for my 
taking this stand so strongly. 

First, then, let us distinguish between illusions and hallu- 
cinations, as this is of the very greatest importance, in a dis- 
cussion such as this. An illusion is a false sensory percep- 
tion, the basis of which is, nevertheless, real. Thus, if an old 
coat in a corner of the room be mistaken for a dog, that 
would be an illusion. <A point de repere is there,—a peg, upon 
which the mind hangs its false inferences or perceptions. An 
hallucination, on the other hand, is entirely a creation of the 
mind, and there is, in this case, no point de repere, which exists 
externally, and serves as the basis of the hallucination. 
Roughly speaking, this may be said to be the difference be- 
tween the two. Now, let us apply this to Home’s séances, 
and to spiritistic séances in general. 

During the course of ten years’ almost constant investi- 
gation, I have had many score séances with various mediums 
—slate-writing mediums, materializing mediums, physical 
mediums, clairvoyant mediums, et hoc genus omne. Speaking, 


* See, e. g., Count Solovovo’s position which he was driven to accept,— 
that the chair-threading witnessed by him was due to unconscious telepathic 
suggestion! (p. 469). The position appears to me to be absolutely untenable, 
in face of the evidence he himself adduces. 
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now, of materialization séances only—of which I have seen 
many—I may say that in all my investigations J have never 
seen one single instance of suggested or spontaneous hallucination. 
Plenty of ilusions were observed, but never the trace of a full- 
blown hallucination.* And I venture to think that, if we 
examine the evidence in the case of D. D. Home, we find 
very few cases which could have been illusions—the vast ma- 
jority of them seem to have been “ pure hallucinations ”—if 
they were psychological processes (as opposed to physical) 
at all. So that we should have to suppose that we find in 
these séances—not mere illusions, commonly seen at spiritual- 
istic séances, but full-blown hallucinations of a type rarely or 
never seen elsewhere. In other words, these séances present 


* An excellent example of an illusion generated by the conditions of a 
spiritualistic séance, is the following, which occurred to myself at Lily Dale, 
N. Y., during my investigations there in the summer of 1907, and which I re- 
ported in the Proceedings of the Amer. S. P. R., as follows :— 

“My sister ‘Eva’ materialized for me. I suggested ‘Eva’ and she 
‘came.’ I never had a sister Eva, so she was a little out of place. However, 
she ‘came’ as a little girl about ten years old, with a hooked nose, bright 
black eyes, and a fringe of false hair over her forehead. Her doll-like appear- 
ance was very manifest. After she de-materialized, I was on the point of 
walking back to my chair, but was told to wait. I returned to the curtains of 
the cabinet, and my mother announced herself present, ‘who had died from 
consumption.’ The curtains were pulled aside, and I put my face close to the 
opening, since it was so dark I could see nothing. And there, in the dim twi- 
light of that séance room, I beheld one of the most ghastly, most truly terrify- 
ing faces I have ever seen. It was white and drawn, and almost shiny in its 
glossy, ashen hue. The eyes were wide open and staring—fixed. The head 
and face were encircled in white; and altogether the face was one of the 
most appalling I have ever beheld, and it would have required a great deal of 
fortitude, for the moment, to look steadfastly at that terrifying face,—in that 
quiet, still room, in response to the spirit’s demand: ‘ Look at me!’ The dis- 
tance between our faces was not more than six inches; and, after the first 
shock, I regarded the face intently. I was spurred by curiosity and excite- 
ment, and prompted yet further by the spirit form, who grasped my wrist, 
through the curtain, and drew me yet closer—until I was nearly in the cabinet 
itself. I remembered that my mother had not died from consumption, and 
that the present face in no wise resembled hers, and my feeling of terror lasted 
but an instant; but it was there at the time, I confess. I regarded the face 
intently, and it was gradually withdrawn into the shadow of the cabinet, and 
the curtains pulled over it. Z am certain that, had I been in an excited and 
unbalanced frame of mind at that instant, I should have sworn that the face 
actually melted away as I looked at it. But my mental balance was by that 
time regained, and I could analyze what was before me. I can quite easily see 
how it is that persons can swear to the melting away of a face before their 
eyes, after my own experience. The appearances clearly indicated that, and it 
was only my alertness to the possibility of deception in this direction, which 


prevented my testifying to the same effect.” (Proceedings, A. S. P. R., Vol. 
II, pp. 29-30.) 
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evidences of psychological processes for which we can find 
no analogy in any other series of séances, or in hypnotic or 
any other phenomena with which we are familiar. I venture 
to think that this entirely new order of things cannot be ac- 
cepted upon such evidence: that the hypothesis of hallucina- 
tion cannot be said to explain anything whatever, inasmuch 
as it is entirely unsupported by facts, and finds no analogies 
whatever in any other psychological processes known to us. 


At the very conclusion of his paper, Count Solovovo 
places his finger upon the vulnerable spot: he there points 
out the only way to solve the difficulty. It is by the accumu- 
lation and study of new facts. Discussions as to the historical 
phenomena might go on forever and the question still re- 
main unsolved. The only way out of the difficulty is to es- 
tablish, if possible, the objective or the hallucinatory charac- 
ter of these newer phenomena—if such are obtained—and 
from them draw conclusions concerning the older manifesta- 
tions. If these newer phenomena turn out to be hallucina- 
tory—in spite of all the testimony in favor of their being ob- 
jective—then it is highly probable that many of the older 
phenomena were hallucinatory also. If, on the other hand, 
the newer phenomena turn out to be physical and objective, 
then the improbability of the older manifestations having 
been hallucinatory is proportionately increased—until it be- 
comes almost a certainty that they were not so. For, if phys- 
ical phenomena of a genuine character ever do occur, the a 
priort improbability is at once removed, and thenceforward 
there is but little ground for objecting to the phenomena in 
Home’s case; and not only those, but the phenomena in the 
case of Stainton Moses, and scores of others, less well at- 
tested. The props would have been knocked from beneath 
all logical scepticism of the historical phenomena once newer 
manifestations of the same type be proved true. The whole 
case hinges on the fact of whether or not such new facts as 
may be forthcoming tend to prove either the one theory or 
the other. Let us, therefore, turn to this newer evidence, 
and see which alternative is rendered more probable by the 
phenomena in question. 
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This newer evidence is, of course, supplied by the case of 
Eusapia Palladino. Here we find phenomena of a physical 
character recorded by many men and women—including nu- 
merous eminent scientists—not one of whom tolerates for a 
moment the idea that these phenomena are hallucinatory. 
Indeed, the photographs of table levitations, of hands and 
heads,’ of instruments flying through the air,’ and the im- 
pressions left in cakes of plaster,* leave no doubt whatever 
that, in this case, the phenomena—no matter how produced 
—are objective. This conclusion is further supported by 
the fact that registering apparatus has been employed, and 
has successfully recorded the results of physical movements. 
From this, it is certain that real, objective facts have been 
observed.t Whether the phenomena were due to fraud or 
were the results of the operation of some supernormal force, 


or whatever their explanation, they were certainly not due to 
hallucination. 


Our own sittings, it seems to me, abundantly confirm this 
conclusion. During the greater part of the time, when phe- 
nomena were in progress, Eusapia was passive and silent: 
when she did speak, she did not suggest anything to us di- 
rectly, and even if she had done so, it would have been in Ital- 
ian—a language I do not understand. And yet I saw the 
phenomena—the movements of objects, the hands and the 
heads, and felt the touches,—just as the others did: in fact, I 
think I may say more frequently than either of my colleagues 
did. How was this? Eusapia only “suggested” anything 
to us on three occasions, and on two of these we failed to per- 
ceive what she wished us to see. On the other hand, we fre- 
quently perceived what she did not “suggest” to us, and 


*“ Annals of Psychical Science,’ April, 1908, pp. 181-91. 
* Ibid. April-June, 1909, pp. 285-305. 


* Flammarion: Mysterious Psychic Forces; Morselli, Psicologia e Spirit- 


ismo; de Fontenay, A Propos d’Eusapia Paladino; de Rochas, L’Exterioriza- 
tion de la Motricite, etc. 


+ Why were Sir William Crooke’s experiments with the spring balance not 
discussed, by the way, in this connection? Here we have indubitable proof of 
the objectivity of the phenomena; even Mr. Podmore being driven to grant 
this, and suppose that the manifestation was the result of some trick. Modern 
Spiritualism, Vol. II, p. 242. 
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which came as a complete-surprise to us all. The expression 
“Oh!” occurring, as it does, at several places in the notes, 
shows how unexpected the manifestation was. When one’s 
hair is suddenly and forcibly pulled by living fingers, and 
when one is banged over the head by a closed fist, and when 
one is grasped by a hand and pulled so forcibly as to almost 
upset one into the cabinet—it requires a strong imagination 
to believe that this is nothing but hallucination. Then, too, 
we all saw the phenomenon at the same instant, invariably; 
and if one of us failed to do so, it was always because there 
was a physical cause for it: the curtain intervened, or some- 
thing of a similar nature occurred. I need hardly point out 
that this, in itself,—looked at from one point of view,—is ex- 
ceedingly strong evidence that the manifestation was not 
hallucinatory, but objective. The unexpected nature of the 
majority of the phenomena—when Eusapia was in deep 
trance, and we were doing all the talking—renders the hy- 
pothesis of hallucination quite untenable, it seems to me; at 
least, if anyone chooses to defend it, he must give some anal- 
ogies and somewhat similar instances of the power of sugges- 


tion—a task that will never be satisfactorily undertaken; of 
that I am sure. 


No; whatever be the interpretation of these phenomena, 
they are certainly not hallucinatory. And if they were ob- 
jective, it is almost certain that the Home phenomena were 
objective also—since the parallel between the two cases is 
often extremely close. 

And this, it appears to me, is the only way of approaching 
this problem that is liable to prove conclusive or trustworthy. 
Discussions of historical phenomena will never settle any- 
thing one way or the other: nothing is proved thereby, one way 
or the other. The only conclusive method, as Count Solo- 
vovo pointed out—and I heartily agree with him—is the ac- 
cumulation of new facts: and these new facts, when obtained, 
have, it appears to me (and to my colleagues also) proved 
beyond all question that the phenomena are genuine in at 
least some instances: and that once admitted, the a priori 
doubts are removed, and the historic phenomena raised to 
a standard of probability which amounts to certitude. Some 


| 
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of the physical phenomena of spiritualism are objective—real, 
external facts: and I am assured that they are not due to fraud 
or trickery. Whatever their ultimate explanation, they can 


no longer be said to be due to any form of hallucination in 
the sitters. 
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EDITORIAL. 


There is a widespread impression that the Secretary of 
the Society is implicated in the bringing of Eusapia Palladino 
to this country for experiment. ‘This the Secretary wishes to 
correct. The affair is wholly one of Mr. Carrington’s, and 
whatever was done to make this adventure possible in con- 
nection with the members of the Society was without the 
Secretary’s knowledge or consent. The Secretary agreed 
after the matter was arranged to furnish the stenographer 


for making the record, but he has no other connection with 
the arrangement. 


Since writing the Editorial on endowment in the Journal 
of October we are pleased to announce the receipt of enough 
from the Memorial Membership and one Life Membership 
to raise the permanent fund to the amount of $9,000. The 
knowledge of this fact may be a means of suggesting what is 
possible to members. It will be our policy, until an adequate 
endowment for our proper work has been obtained, to sus- 
pend all the investigations and to concentrate effort upon a 
fund sufficient to guarantee a permanent office. When that 
is assured it will be much easier to influence interested per- 
sons to endow the work. ‘The Society is quite different in its 
standing before the community from the established institu- 
tions needing endowment. ‘Their cause is accepted as worthy 
and their reputation for trusteeship is an established one. 
We have that still to make and when the smaller fund has 


been assured it will serve as an excellent foundation for the 
larger one. 


The physician who reports the case of trance phenomena 
published in this number of the Journal recognized the fact of 
apparent trickery in later manifestations, which he and his 
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colleague investigated, and so felt that it was present in the 
earlier period. But he has not called it “trickery.” This 
fact, with the circumstance that we found it best to edit such 
expressions as “fraud” and “trickery” out of Mr. Carring- 
ton’s article, as published in McClure’s Magazine in the Octo- 
ber number of the Journal, suggests some remarks here about 
the employment of those conceptions in describing certain 
trance phenomena. 

In the case of Eusapia Palladino, it is clear from the 
study of certain physiological aspects of it that Eusapia, as 
Lombroso indicates, is a hysteric, and it follows that we have 
to be cautious about describing, at least some of her acts, as 
“fraud” or “trickery,” tho they be completely simulative of 
these. “Fraud” and “trickery” are terms which express 
normally conscious efforts to deceive. The same acts by a 
somnambulist or hysteric, tho they may deceive an observer, 
cannot be called “fraud” in the usual sense. They are un- 
conscious acts, unconscious in so far as the known limits of 
normal consciousness are concerned, and unconscious acts, 
whatever of intelligence may accompany them, have not been 
proved to have moral quality. Usually they certainly have 
none of this, and hence it is best not to employ a descriptive 
term regarding them that implies such a quality. It at once 
implies normal consciousness and that is the thing to be 
proved in such cases. 

We never assert “fraud” of our dream or somnambulic 
life, of insanity, of hypnotic states, of secondary personality, 
and similar conditions. We ought to have a term to denom- 
inate this simulation of it, and perhaps “ simulation,” or simu- 
lative fraud, would serve the purpose well. But we should 
remember at least that the use of “fraud” or “trickery ” to 
describe hysterical phenomena conveys as false a conception 
of the facts as would the indorsement of their supernormal 
character, and it behooves investigators to adopt language 
that expresses the real facts. It is probable, in fact, certain 
for some instances, that automatic actions, whatever their 
source, often take place in complete simulation of the normal 
and so might also simulate the supernormal. Hence in find- 
ing that an act is performed by the physical organism of a 


° 
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subject, precisely as if consciously done, if automatic action 
is once proved, does not carry with it the evidence of fraud 
or trickery of any kind, unless those terms can be distorted to 
describe subconscious acts, which would be to eliminate the 
implication of a purpose to deceive as we know it. In other 
words, we have come to a pass where we are not confined to 
the alternatives of fraud or the supernormal in the description 
of certain phenomena, but we have a third alternative, which 
lies between the two, namely, hysterical or somnambulic phe- 
nomena, which are neither fraudulent nor supernormal. ‘This 
third alternative is compatible with the entire honesty of a 
subject and at the same time with the denial of the super- 
normal nature of certain alleged phenomena. It conveys a 
wrong impression to the public to use the term where it is 
possible that the facts are due to subconscious action. It 
may be that some kind of deception is involved in this also, 
but that is the thing to be studied and proved in the case of 
somnambulic phenomena. 

Mr. Carrington weakened the controversial power of his 
position by admitting that any of Eusapia’s phenomena were 
due to “fraud” or “ trickery:” for it opened the way to the 
ordinary critic’s reply that, if.a part of the phenomena were 
fraudulent, what value had his testimony to prove that he had 
transcended this capacity on Eusapia’s part. Of course this 
sort of criticism is possible in any situation, but if the facts 
show that we have to keep open the question of fraud, we 
should employ terms that are not capable of misunderstand- 
ing and yet properly describe the phenomena. We can de- 
mand evidence for conscious fraud while we admit that the 
physical side of the facts is identical with those of conscious 
fraud, and thus at least leave all questions open. The exist- 
ence of automatism is a decided limitation to the cry of fraud 
as we normally know it, and we have to be ready to deal with 
problems on that supposition. Even Mr. Podmore has ad- 
mitted this in his latest work, Mesmerism and Christian Science. 
In this he chides the sceptic for not seeing that many of the 
phenomena which were ridiculed in the last century as fraud 
were genuinely subconscious facts, and it is time to reckon 
with this point of view all over the field of the alleged super- 
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normal. ‘The ordinary man will always call anything fraud 
that does not actually illustrate the supernormal, but the 
student of psychology cannot be exempt from reproach if he 
does not discriminate here. We do not yet know enough 
about the subconscious to speak of its processes as we should 
of the normal self. If we could do so we should have to ap- 
ply moral predicates to our dream life, and I imagine no psy- 
chologist is prepared to do that. 


What we have said about “fraud” and “trickery” in 
connection with the phenomena of Miss Burton and Eusapia 
Palladino, may also be said in connection with the contro- 
versy between Miss Johnson and Mr. Carrington. Miss 
Johnson seems to think that hallucination will explain some 
or all of the phenomena reported by Sir William Crookes in 
connection with D. D. Home. Mr. Carrington disputes this 
view, with Solovovo. As for ourselves we might admit that 
the alleged phenomena in the presence of Home were “ hal- 
lucinations ” and yet ask if they were not best explained by 
transcendental agencies. We do not say that they were and 
we do not say that we believe that they were so caused, but 
as Miss Johnson is probably perfectly familiar by this time 
with veridical hallucinations, she might also see that it is no 
refutation of a supernormal explanation to employ the indif- 
ferent term “hallucination.” ‘This only begs the question. It 
is used in its old sense, when the distinction between veridical 
and subjective hallucinations will not allow any inferences 
whatever of the old type to be drawn from this indifferent 
term, and it is manifest that Miss Johnson wants those infer- 
ences to be drawn. ‘To us it is quite possible that “ hallucina- 
tions’ of the veridical type may have accompanied some or 
all the phenomena reported, and this would imply that the 
facts were not physical, as was apparently the case, but it 
would leave their explanation still to be attained. What 
Miss Johnson required to do was to give evidence that they 
were subjective hallucinations. This she has not done. 
“ Suggestion,” which she proposes, does not seem a probable 
explanation of any of them. Illusion would be much better 
than either this or hallucination. 
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On the other hand. while an open question is established 
by the denial of hallucination as the explanation, we do not 
prove the phenomena to have been physical by this position. 
They might be genuine in some way without being what is 
commonly understood by the denial of hallucination. We 
should keep in mind here as elsewhere that we have more 
than two alternatives with which to reckon. 


i 
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INCIDENTS. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published under 
this head and no indorsement is implied, except that it has been furnished 
by an apparently trustworthy contributor whose name is given unless 
withheld at his own request. 


A CASE OF “ SUBLIMINAL UPRUSH.” 
By Professor Hartley B. Alexander. 


The narrative hereto appended was written at my request 
for an intimate, autobiographical account of experiences the 
general character of which was already known to me. The 
writer is a personal friend who, for obvious reasons, remains 
anonymous, so that the document must be presented with no 
other voucher than my name and the internal evidence of the 
narrative itself can afford. 

The experiences described are of great psychological inter- 
est. I venture to introduce the account of them under the 
caption of a phrase of Myers’—“ subliminal uprush ”—which 
seems to me as appropriate a description as our present vo- 
cabulary affords. Could we borrow from biology, “ psychi- 
cal mutation” might be an appropriate term; for we have 
here, in the field of mental life, a striking analogy to the 
periods of enhanced vitality which De Vries found to be char- 
acteristic of plant species at the time of their mutational ac- 
tivity. In any case, the unforeseen and organically unac- 
countable enlargement of the personality which Myers re- 
garded as the consequence of the enhanced activity of the 
‘“ subliminal self” is here given a most admirable illustration, 
—one is tempted to say “ demonstration.” 

I wish to emphasize the fact that the experiences de- 
scribed if in any sense to be termed “ abnormal,” deserve this 
epithet only in so far as it connotes “unusual”; certainly, 
there is no pathological element involved. I have counted 
the writer an intimate friend for a number of years. She is 
a woman of unusual intelligence and of much natural reserve. 
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A plump bodily habit and a sunny manner give a first impres- 
sion of health and spirits, which acquaintance bears out. 
“ Sound, sane, and sunny-tempered” would be the natural 
judgment of her character by any normal judge. 

That she has been stirred by her experiences, that they 
have in a sense wrought a transformation in her character 
and given direction and zest to her intellectual interests,— 
this is not the least instructive feature of the case. The 
strength and importance of the whole circumstance lie, in my 
view, in the very fact that they portray a case of healthy and 
helpful development in a mode which it is the vogue of cer- 
tain writers whose experience is largely hospital experience 
to pronounce always pathological. Myers maintained, to the 
contrary, that this mode is in truth a token of evolutional 


health and psychical advancement; and this case supports his 
contention. 


I should add that the physician, now deceased, who is 
mentioned in the narrative was a man of recognized eminence 
in this field of investigation. 


H. B. ALEXANDER. 
University of Nebraska, October 15, 1909. 


My girlhood and young womanhood, up to the time of my 
marriage, were spent in a small, conservative New England city. 
The public schools of the place provided my education, which 
ceased—so far as attending school was concerned—when | was 
graduated from the High School at the age of sixteen. The two 
most marked characteristics during these years were a super- 
abundance of animal spirits, which led me into many misdemean- 
ors, and a memory—with a love for the sownd of words regardless 
of and unknowing their meaning—which enabled me to learn my 
lessons readily and to repeat them in a parrot-like fashion. Of 
any thought-process as connected with the studies, | knew no more 
than a child. 

Marriage took me into a distant city and an entirely different 
environment. Here | found a much more intellectual atmosphere 
to which | eagerly responded, an intense shyness, however, keep- 
ing me from allowing that fact to be known. Always having been 
an insatiate reader of novels, I grew to be a like devourer of books 
of a higher character—at first reading with hardly a glimmer of 


the meaning, but enjoying the sound of the words as in earlier 
days. 
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My life, for the most part, was that of many young married 
women with no binding domestic duties—the time was frittered 
away in social activities of various kinds. Temperamentally en- 
dowed with amiability, fond of society, of the theatre, of whist and 
so on, and with strong musical tendencies I, for some dozen years 
found no difficulty in amusing myself. ‘Troubles came, of course, 
but a somewhat philosophical trend of mind, joined to my easy- 
going nature and also a great pride, made it possible for me to 
hide them, in large measure, from my friends, and, as a rule, from 
disturbing my own peace of mind too strongly. I very early 
learned that “ worrying ” did no good, and was a most disquieting 
action making me very uncomfortable; therefore, as “ worrying ” 
was thinking of something unpleasant, I deliberately trained my- 
self to stop thinking of it, or, as I crudely and inaccurately ex- 
pressed it to myself, I “ went inside my head ” and stopped think- 
ing altogether. As it was only at night after retiring that dis- 
agreeable subjects tried to present themselves, being kept at bay 
during waking hours by many diversions, this effort to cease all 
thought invariably resulted in sleep in a few moments. 

The first indication of a change came with a distaste for novel- 
reading. Novels no longer gave me pleasure; they made me dis- 
satisfied and unhappy—therefore I ceased reading them. Then 
whist, of which I had been a devotee, palled upon me; then the 
theatre lost its charm, and in alarm, I began to contemplate a fu- 
ture when all my ordinary avocations should cease to amuse—a 
possibility which loomed before me plainly. This resulting in de- 
pression, I, following my usual custom of fleeing from trouble, 
cast about in my mind as to how I could take matters in hand and 
provide myself with an interest for the coming days which other- 
wise might “ have no pleasure in them.” 


Music was my one talent, if so it might be called. I sang, as 
the birds sing, with no method, no knowledge nor thought of the 
“how.” Musical training I had received, but the instructions of 
my various teachers bore no meaning. I simply imitated what 
I saw them do, and thought no more about method than I had 
thought about my lessons at school. When the melancholy days 
were come upon me, I realized that my voice could not last many 
years, that I could place no dependence upon that for future 
amusement as it might leave me at any moment, so I decided that 
the best thing I could do was to take up the study of the theory of 
music. This was something surely, that would outlast even the 
very long life that I felt sure was to be mine, and, accordingly, I 
plunged into this study with all ardor and for several years 
worked steadily and perseveringly. 


Here my memory and imitative ability served me well, and my 
teachers gave me unstinted praise for work which had not one 
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particle of originality in it. I studied harmony, counterpoint, 
fugue and so on, spending hours each day absorbed in what was 
purely an intellectual pleasure. The mental faculties, particu- 
larly those of attention and concentration, together with a sense 
of logical sequence, developed more now than at any previous 
time, and I became ingenious in arranging musical devices which 
were mechanical through and through. Finally, | was brought 
up against a wall which barred my further progress. My tech- 
nical studies were now practically finished; the next step was to 
compose, and thus bring to myself fame and fortune. I was soon 
disillusioned. My compositions, naturally enough, found no pub- 
lishers. I tried again and again. ‘They were invariably returned. 
My musical labors came to a standstill, and I, thoroughly dis- 
heartened, soon became listless and apathetic. 


In August of 1898, there came a most unexpected and unwel- 
come disturbance in my life in the shape of a great depression 
which settled upon me without warning and without reason, so 
far as I could see; for, though my life was by no means free from 
trouble, my back had become accustomed to its burdens and noth- 
ing out of the ordinary had occurred to give me unhappiness. 
But the first feeling of vague depression rapidly became more and 
more intense. I cannot describe the horrible blackness which 
enveloped me at all times, day and night. I would awaken weep- 
ing agonizingly, and without the remotest idea why. The only 
reason my mind put forth was that my depression was of the na- 
ture of a premonition, and that some terrible calamity was about 
to descend upon me. 

This state of things continued during the entire fall and win- 
ter. I still took part in social activities with a feigned enjoyment, 
but as soon as parted from my friends, I gave way to despairing 
tears. For this trouble, my former course of procedure availed 
not. I could not get away from it, not fora moment. It was there 
all the time, pressing down upon me till I longed and prayed to 
die. During all this time, I kept absolutely silent regarding my 
condition. I could not speak of it to anyone. I felt that it was 
my grief, my burden, and must be borne by me alone. 


For the first few months, as I have said, I could think of no 
cause for this deep melancholy, but as time went on, I became 
conscious that there was some great truth seeking to make itself known 
to me, though of the nature of it, I had not the faintest conception. 
Gradually, too, the thought came that my condition was not pe- 
culiar to myself alone, as I had first supposed, but that it was an 
experience through which others had passed and that there were 
people and books in the world that could make the matter clear to 
me, if I knew where to find them. These thoughts gave me no 
comfort, however, and the black clouds settled more and more 
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heavily upon me. The feeling of the pressing truth grew stronger 
and stronger; often when busily working, perhaps when crossing 
a room, | would suddenly stop and wait breathless—almost I 
grasped it—then it vanished. 


One day the thought came to me of a lady with whom I hada 
slight acquaintance, and who, I had heard, was extremely intellec- 
tual, a great reader, and had travelled much, and I determined 
whenever | should see her, to tell her something of my state of 
mind and to ask if in all her reading she had ever heard of a sim- 
ilar case or knew the remedy. The opportunity came soon after. 
The lady called upon me and, just as she was about to leave, I 
gained courage to put my question. Her answer I have never 
been able to recall, so overwhelming was the lightning flash of 
understanding which followed it. The great truth had at last 
broken through into the field of consciousness, and received full 
recognition. Before stating what this was, | must go back once 
more to my early life. 


My father was religiously inclined, my mother a devoted mem- 
ber of the orthodox Congregational Church, and I was brought up 
to attend church and Sunday school regularly. My religious 
teaching, however, apparently made little impression. Though 
the way of evil doers was made plain to me, I| refused to apply 
the lesson to myself, believing blindly in a vague being who 
would take care of me and bring everything out all right some- 
time, notwithstanding my naughtiness. This optimistic belief 
still remained as I grew older. Of any further opinion on re- 
ligious matters, if I had been obliged to give one, I could have 
said only that somewhere in the recesses or depths of the physical 
body was a mysterious something called a “soul ”—this simply 
because I had been so taught, of any evidence of such a part of 
myself, I had none. The “I,” to my thought, was the physical 
body. 

This, then, was my mental attitude when the truth before men- 
tioned found expression. It was that the body was not the “I,” 
that it was but a cloak, a garment for the real “I,” which was 
spirit. I must say here that at that time I had never read a word 
of Theosophy, Mental Science, Christian Science, or anything 
dealing with the teachings of the Orient, so that the revelation 
was entirely unexpected and all the more overpowering. (As I 
look back upon the matter now, I wonder why I gave the experi- 
ence that interpretation. If I had not talked with the friend who 
called—apparently at the most opportune time; if the thought 
had manifested itself to my consciousness when I was utterly 
alone, | might be forced to regard it as an immediate revelation, 
but her answer to my question, which, as I have said, I was never 
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afterwards able to recall, may have suggested to me that manner 
of expression, and very likely did so.) 

The effects of this experience were most marked: physically, 
there was a great change; from weighing one hundred and fifty 
pounds, in less than three weeks, I was reduced to one hundred 
and seventeen pounds, though with no change of diet, and with 
every appearance of being in perfect health. Mentally, I was in 
a state of the utmost exaltation and ecstasy ; though in the world, 
I was not of it. My bodily and mental instruments performed 
their usual functions, but “|” was soaring in the clouds. An in- 
describable peace filled and satisfied me; a wordless song of joy 
seemed ever thrilling through my being. Morally, | was a 
changed person. Anger, impatience, resentment, and the like 
undesirable feelings were things belonging to the dim past; the 
words meant nothing. Love for all mankind had swallowed up 
all other feeling. 

Many psychic experiences came during these weeks, for the 
abnormal (or normal?) condition lasted—though with ever-de- 
creasing intensity from March, 1899, through May of the same 
year. One instance was very remarkable, and was witnessed by 
two members of the family. In removing a kettle of boiling 
water from the stove, I inadvertently poured some of the contents 
over my hand. Ordinarily very susceptible to hurts of that na- 
ture, my first flashing thought was that I should be unable to keep 
an engagement made for the afternoon; the next instant, I was 
gazing at the steaming, dripping fingers with complete astonish- 
ment, for there was absolutely no sensation of pain, nor was there later 


on, and though a redness of the skin was visible for some time, no 
blisters were formed. 


Naturally, the great change in me aroused much comment and 
inquiry, to which | could make no satisfactory replies. If I tried 
to describe my marvellous experience, I found I was talking to 
deaf ears—no one understood. I was told afterwards that I had 
a peculiarly “ spiritual” expression, and that an influence eman- 
ated from me at once extremely soothing and also possessing 
strong healing power—but of this I was not conscious. 


Gradually the ecstasy paled, notwithstanding my strenuous 
efforts to retain it, till but a memory was left, and then began my 
search for a method by which I| could bring about a recurrence of 
it. ‘That was the pearl of great price for which I would willingly 


have parted with all my possessions. My life from then on is but 
the story of that search. 


The vision vanished entirely in June; in August I met, for the 
first time, a Hindu Swami, and felt sure that my search for a way 
was at anend. Experiences similar to my own were related, va- 
rious practices conducive to the end I had in view were taught 
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me, books recommended, and I feverishly followed directions, but 
obtained no satisfactory results. 


Then I became acquainted with a prominent physician, a mem- 
ber of the Society for Psychical Research, and interested in all 
psychic phenomena. A firm believer in hypnotism and the power 
of suggestion to bring about all manner of reforms, he soon im- 
bued me with a share of his enthusiasm. If suggestion could per- 
form the miracles of which he told me, it could not only eradicate 
evil habits and perverted tastes, but by its use high ideals, en- 
nobling impulses and aspirations could be engrafted upon the 
mind of the sensitive patient, there to take root, grow, and even- 
tually blossom into a life of the highest type—if these wonders 
could be done by suggestion, why could it not bring back the 
condition of mind and body for which I longed? Dr. R 
confidently thought that it could. A staunch advocate of the 
theory of double and multiple personality, from his viewpoint my 
seemingly normal self or No. 1 (as he called it in distinction from 
the “self” which had manifested during my ecstatic vision) was 
in reality abnormal, and my real self, or No. 2, was hidden from 
view, but by inducing a state of hypnosis this real self might be 
evoked and given its rightful place as ruler of the organism. 

I, therefore, put myself under his care. The first two treat- 
ments brought no results. 1 did not yield to the hypnotic power 
sufficiently to become unconscious (nor did I at any future treat- 
ment), but this the physician did not consider essential. I was 
perfectly passive, and that was all that was necessary. On the 
third day, while dreamily listening to his commands to the real 
“IT” to come forth, suddenly a marked physical disturbance oc- 
curred. The feeling of sleepiness which had been so strong as to 
be actually painful, changed in an instant to as extreme a state of 
wakefulness; the respiration, from being quiet and scarcely per- 
ceptible, became quick and broken, with long-drawn-out gasps 
that seemed to wrench the whole body, while the heart beat vio- 
lently ; and then a voice, not my usual one, though issuing from 
my lips, said: “ Here lam! What do you want?” 


Dr. R——— himself, notwithstanding his sanguine hopes, was 
somewhat startled, but quickly recovering himself, exclaimed: 
“So you have come at last!” 

“ Yes,” the voice replied, “ You called me, and I came. What 
do you want of me?” 

The good doctor expressed his pleasure in being able to call 
this secondary personality into manifestation, spoke of how much 
I had longed for its presence and hoped from its influence, how I 
was relying upon its help to lift me out of the mire of despond- 
ency and discouragement into which I had fallen and to enable me 
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to live a better, stronger life—to all of which the voice made no 
reply. 

Finally, Dr. R———-, receiving no answer to his hopeful state- 
ments, inquired: “ You will help No. 1 to become what she 
wishes, will you not?” and the voice replied, carelessly, “ Oh, I'll 
take care of her all right.” 

“And you will come another day?” and quick as a flash the 
answer came, “ Yes, and I'll come to stay, too! I’ve always 
wanted to come, and now I’m here, and I'll come when I please 
and do as I please. She (No. 1) doesn’t amount to anything.” 


In short, the personality evoked, instead of being as Dr. 
R — supposed it would be, a super-liminal or super-conscious 
self, was a sub-liminal self of a very low order, an instinctual self 
governed only by animal passions and desires, but higher than the 
animal in that it possessed a consciousness of self. . 

With horror | viewed this monstrosity which I had been the 
means of rousing from its sleep. Dr. R———— shared my great dis- 
appointment, and cautioned me to keep a tight rein upon No. 2, and 
under no condition to allow it to obtain complete control. Now that 
it had been awakened, I must bend my energies to subjugating it. 
and my future treatments with Dr. R——— were all for this pur- 
pose, but this, I soon found, would be no easy matter. No. 2 
grew stronger and stronger, came to the surface very quickly and 
manifested its presence in many ways abhorrent to No.1. It had 
no interest in matters spiritual or moral; was dogmatic, belliger- 
ent, very watchiul, cunning, selfish, lawless ; not so much immoral, 
as unmoral. It brought a sense of great power, self-confidence, 
control over others, and with it all, the strangest feeling of secret, 
inner amusement. of exuberant glee, though an instinctive caution 
withheld the expression of it. The mental faculties were greatly 
stimulated. I not only remembered, it seemed to me, everything 
I had ever read, but I could both formulate and express my 
thoughts with a clearness and logicality never possessed before. 

A physical change soon manifested. I would arise in the 
morning after sleeping well, feeling as usual, but in an hour or 
two, a heaviness, an inertness, would fall upon me which would 
steadily increase until I would be forced to lie down, and the rest 
of the day would be passed in an almost comatose condition, not 
asleep, but dull, refusing to speak or to rise. With the oncoming 
of the evening, however, all this was changed. I was alive from 
head to foot—brilliant, glowing, vibrating with a vivid, forceful, 
vitality, while a seething flood of wild thoughts and fantastic im- 
ages poured incessantly through my mind. 

These conditions increased steadily, until one memorable night 
I realized that a climax was at hand. Never had No. 2 been so in- 
sistent, so powerful. It was impressed upon me that unless I, 
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No. 1, the normal self, conquered and subdued the other, I should 
become violently insane. The terrible struggle lasted nearly the 
night through, with No. 2, fighting for its life, as it were, against 
the now thoroughly aroused will of No. 1; but the daylight saw 
No. 1, though racked and worn, the victor, and never has No. 2 
manifested from that day to this. 

Here ended my experiments with hypnotism—as well may be 
imagined! After that, from time to time, many “isms” and 
“ ologies”’ claimed my attention, but none of them gave lasting 
satisfaction. After years spent in this way, gradually I began to 
despair of ever finding a way out of the forest of my difficulties. 
Instead, I seemed to be losing myself more and more in intricate 
and maze-like pathways, and I practically gave up all hope of 
relief. 

About two years ago, I again became filled with the thought 
that a revelation was to be vouchsafed me. My condition was 
somewhat like that attending the previous experience (of 1899), 
but not to be compared with it in intensity. At times I would be 
exceedingly despondent, though not in any degree approaching 
the depth of depression which characterized my earlier experience. 
In May of this present year, 1909, the second revelation came. 
This was of a much more personal nature than the first, and minus 
the ecstasy, but bringing with it a sense of peace, and rest, and 
satisfaction. It was as if another part of myself had been made 
known to me, a part which completed the hitherto incomplete 
self; masculine, in the sense of possessing the qualities of 
strength, courage, protection, and the like. 

This experience I have not yet interpreted to my satisfaction. 
I have learned that unexpected crises or climaxes occur in the 
mental as well as the natural world; that they are universal in 
character, and confined to no person, sect or race; that they come, 
unsought and unexpected, to many persons of widely differing 
beliefs and environment, and are then viewed and interpreted in 
the light of previous study or of temperamental characteristics. 

That this experience should have any particular form of words 
attached to it, is, perhaps, unessential,—the important thing is its 
results. I find myself reposing in it (this new “ self”) the same 
child-like trust that I gave the mysterious God of my early days; 
I am conscious of a freedom from worry or care or anxiety; less 
dependence upon persons, or environment; a great intellectual 
stimulus ; a feeling of power, of ability, that is quite unwarranted ; 
in short, a self-confidence I have never before known, and an in- 
tuitive belief that it will eventually lead me “into all truth.” 
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BOOK REVIEW. 


The Psychological Phenomena of Christianity. By George Barton 
Cutten, Ph.D., Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 1908. 


This book belongs as a whole to the series of histories and dis- 
cussions connected with the psychological study of Christianity 
and the modern movement in mental therapeutics. It contains a 
great deal of good historical matter in it and readers can get much 
information of the past from the collations of the author. The 
reader must remember also that the author is a minister in one of 
the large cities of this country, and hence it shows a widening 
out of intellectual interest. The volume ought to serve a very 
useful purpose among religiously inclined people in respect of 
the problems discussed. It is not intended as a scientific treatise 
and would not expect consideration as such. It is a source of in- 
struction to classes whom the author could not expect to reach 
directly through his pulpit utterances. Hence it is not to be esti- 
mated too critically. Busy people of the world will get adequate 
information from it without having to engage in critical investi- 
gations. It is the general spirit of the work that is to be com- 
mended and that will carry influence with the reader. 

There is only one chapter in it that has special interest for the 
psychic researcher and even this for only one of his problems. It 
is the chapter on Immortality. The author shows familiarity 
with the records and theories of the Society, but does not commit 
himself unreservedly to any special interpretation of its phenom- 
ena. He is very conservative and does not say even of telepathy 
that it has done more than make out a good case for itself. ‘There 
is no expression of either credulity or scepticism in that view. On 
the question of evidence for a future life he is non-committal, but 
not hostile. The attitude is not one to be criticized, but may be 
regarded as entirely scientific. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT. 


The following is the Treasurer’s Report for the quarter end- 
ing October 2nd, 1909: 


Receipts. 
Grant from the American Institute........... $2,000.00 
Expenses. 

$3,256.13 

Receipts from the Society. 

56.54 

$675.14 


The receipts of the Society are turned over into the Treasury 

ri of the Institute for grants in subsidies, so that all expenses are 

reckoned from these grants. The expenses of the Second Quar- 

ter were $500 less than the grant, and the cost of publications 

} made the expenses in this quarter $500 larger than the grant. 

( Hence the discrepancy between the reported grants and expenses 
of the last two quarters, which, however, balance each other. 


JAMES H. HYSLOP, Treasurer. 
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